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ABSTRACT 

This booklet summarizes results of a 1975 telephone 
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governors* offices, and governors* legislative liaisons* In most 
cases^ major concerns of governors* offices reflected similar 
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Islands* O^icials seemed to concur on certain factors impeding 
improvement of state performance in meeting children's needs* ^ 
Included nere factors connected vith: service delivery systems; 
minority and impoverished target populations; administrative 
coordination; staffing shortages; training and public edncation 
needs; federal papemork demands; and data collection deficiences* 
Among top priority areas listed by respondents veret abused and 
neglected children, the handicapped, day care and kindergarten 
screening for developmental disabilities^ u|)grading of basic learning 
skills, and maternal and infant ceure* . (Author/BF) 
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to a srant from the U.S. Office of Child, 
Development, Departrr^ent of Healthy Educatior^ and 
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Foreword 



As you read this report, there are some 
between -the lines issues that deserve greater 
visibility because these are the issues that 
prevent us,-as a nation of states, from 
developing an integrated, comprehensive 
delivery system of services to children and 
their families that is both economical and 
effective. 

Our respondents have indicated that in many * 
states there is a bu sin ess-as- usual level of 
activity-often more of a burden than existing 
^staff and resources can ijffectively deal 
fWith-with an undertow^f federal funding 
and regulations providing both leadership on 
\he one hand ^nd^confusion and frustration 
on the other. In this melee, it is abundantly 
clear that the federal government is setting 
the top priorities for children in the United 
States. Child abuse, the handicapped, early 
screening, day care, deinstitutionalization, 
bilingual education, maternal/infant care, 
nutrition, and on and on, all owe a great deal 
of their existence as "priorities" to activity at 
the federal level and to federal funding. 

In our conversations with^state officials, it 
was also clear that the pnorities listed here 
would not necessarily have been the same, cr 
ranked in the same order of importance, had 
adequate funding been available to meet the 
across-the-board needs of children. How has , 
this state of affairs come about? 

Generally, there seems to be a marked lack of 
communication and knowledge about 
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attitudes between state agencies and state 
legislatures. Liaison, communication, planning 
3nd program development are seldom a 
cooperaftive effort on the part of those who 
provide services and those who legislate them. 
This places the legislature in a position of 
being buffeted by public passions rather than 
by the facts and figures that document 
children's needs. It places state agencies in the 
position of planning in an uncertain 
atmosphere, where there is apt to be little or 
no follow through on the part of the 
legislature^ Planning in sonia,states is often an 
exercise in futility or a simple rubber 
stamping of the status quo. 

When failure to communicate, plan and lead 
takes place within state government, state 
officials are put on the defensive when it 
comes to communicaijng with the federal 
government. It forces, to some extent, the 
federal government to act in a well- 
intentioned vacuum. But federal priorities, 
while undoubtedly legitimate, are not arrived 
at systematically and they are far from 
comprehensive. 

The ad hoc approach of the federal 
governrrent in meeting the needs of children 
is compounded by the strong tendency of 
federal agencies to bypass the states and work 
directly with localities. This tendency 
prevents state planners from coordinating 
existing services and, in fact, promotes 
additional fragmentation, duplication and 
overall inefficiency. One can easily envision 



the vicious circle: lack of state planning, due 
in part to the short federal lead time for 
planning of new federally mandated 
programs; federal intervention at the local 
level; further deterioration of state planning 
reinforcing additional federal intervention, ' 
etc. 

The above comments are not intended as 
cnticisms of the states or the federal 
govemment but as observations of our current 
Rational predicament. They, too, have the 
purpose of once again reminding the reader 
that tKis is a cycle that can and should be 
broken if the needs of children are to be met. 
The ability of the states to plan— to 
strengthen their overall cap&city to meet the 
need? of children-has been amply - 
demonstrated. In a bare-bones outline, state 
capacity building has included, in a number of 
states, the following elements; 

• Formulation of an approach, normalfy 
through the establishment of a task force, a 
commission, an interagency council, etc. 

• Conduction of a needs assessment to 
provide basic facts and figures that 
document existing needs for day care, 
bilingual education, health and diagnostic 
screening, sperJat education, etc. 

• Development of a consensus on the part of 
state decision makers, parents and 
ccncem^^d citizens about what needs to be 
done, in what order and hy whom. 

• Follow through to obtain needed funds, 
legislation and programs. 



* Establishment 0$ a permanent state 
mechanism to update information, to 
respond to new needs and, in short, to 
assure that the state continues to provide 
the necessary leadership for planning and 
coordinating child and family services and 
programs. 

As states continue to develop their capacity 
to plan and coordinate children's services, 
they will be increasingly able to carry on a 
reasoned dialogue with the federal ; 
government on the needs of children. Federal 
support for state capacity building has been 
demonstrated, but a greater commitment is 
needed. The increasing sophistfcation of state 
planners must be recognized and incorporated 
into a much greater effort at the federal level 
to meet the needs of children in a sustained, 
comprehensive and responsive fashion. 

A solid alliance of federal and state 
government, working In behai;f of children, is 
needed and deserved by both levels of 
government and by the nation's children- 
While the forging of such an alliance will 
require forbearance on the part of both state 
and federal leaders-and the "getting there" is 
not likely to be hau the fun- the end result oT 
support for our future-^our children— will 
more than justify the effort. 

E Robert LaCrosse 
Director, Early Childhood Pro/ect 
Education Commission of the States 



Introduction 



Identifying children's needs to assure their 
healthy development during the crucial vears 
from birch through age 12 is only part of the 
challenge of the 1970s, Efficie'^t, equitable, 
cost-effective delivery systems must be"^ 
available to provide the follow through ta 
meet those needs. 

This report by the ECS Eariy Childhood 
Pi^oject summarizes the results of a telephone 
survey af all 5p states, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. The survey was conducted in 
the fait of 1975 to dett^rmine what the 



priorities for young children were, some af 
the major barriers to meeting those priorities 
and predictions of future trends. 

This report represents a composite of the 
responses from officials in state departments 
of education and human resources, governors' 
offices and governors' lecjislative liaisons. In 
most cases, the major concerns of governors' 
offices reflected similar concerns in state 
agencies. From between one and three 
persons in each of the 50 states, Puerto Rico* 
and the Virgin Islands^ were interviewed. 




Structural/Procedural Concerns 



Before turning to the programmatic areas of 
greatest concern, it is helpful to review those 
concerns that tend to" cross programmatic 
lines. In interview after intefview, state * 
officials pointed to the fotlowint] factors as 
impediments to improving the overall 
performance of their state in meeting 
children's needs. 

The Service Delivery System 
In 46 states, service delivery systems, in the 
eyes of those vvhowork with or within them, 
n.eed to be made more efficient and cost 
effective. Uneven population, inadequate 
public transportation and vast differehces 
between urban and rural needs make service 
delivery to young children a tough challenge 
in a majority of states. 

o Target Populations 

Additional services are required iji two thirds 
of the states to meet the needs of migrant, 
refugee, non-English-speaking and 
impoverished children. New program 
approaches are required to cross language and 
cultural barriers. 

• Coordination 

With as many as seven separate departments 
serving children and families in some states, 
the fragmentation and duplication of services 
continues to be a major concern. Lobbying, 
advocacv and simple communication, along 



' with statewide comprehensive planning for 
children, are among the major casualties of 
existing systems in many states. 

• Jurisdiction 

Although questions about departmental 
jurisdiction go hand in hand with the 
coordination problem described above, there 
are some exceptions. In states with Indian 
reservations and/or military b^ses, local 
autonomy stands as a barrier to the provision" 
of child and family services. 

• Staffing 

The rush to obtain federal dollars in 
programmatic areas has led to staffing 
shortages in state agencies. Particularly in the 
^rea of cliild abuse ar d neglect, increased case 
loads, resulting from improved reporting laws, 
have not necessarily been offset by either state 
or federal funds for additional staff. Similar 
problems, althpugh often less extreme, have 
been experienced in the areas of early 
screening, special education and day care 
licensing. In many states, "the result has been 
service cutbacks (fewer children and families 
Served} and watered-down services, 

• Training 

A trend toward improving the quality of 
existing children's programming has 
highlighted the need for additional training 
programs for in-house staff, the community at 
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large and all child care providers in order to 
assure that children will receive the highest 
quality care possible. 

* Public Education 

Lack of public awareness of the complex 
needs of children was mentioned by virtually 
every state as a major barrier to prograrri 
implementation. Sometimes this takes the 
form of misinformation on an issue relating to 
children, while other times it is indicative Qf 
fjublic apathy, wliichJs harmful to lobbyixig^ 
efforts in behalf of children* Every 
respondent who s^icl his or her agency had a 
good rappott with the legislature believed it 
was the result of placing a heavy emphasis on 
educating legislators on the issues and 
supplying them yvith good persuasive data. 

* Federal Regulations 

In spite of recent trends to reduce and 
simplify federal paperwork', many 
respondents listed "paperwork" resulting^ 
fiom federal regulations as an obstacle to 
improving state delivery of services to 
children. <> 

* Inadequate Data 

The majority of states do not yet have 
efficient data collectfon nalechanisms in 
operation and, as a result, are unable to 
accurately assess the needs of young 
children-particularly in rural areas. 



Programmatic Priorities and Trends 



Our survey respondents listed 42 separate 
priorities, reflecting the wide range of 
concern^ since 1970, that constitute the 
day-to-day responsibilities^of states to their 
youngest citizens and their families. We have 
selected the top 14 priorities mentioned, in an 
effort to emphasize areas of greatest need. 
The number to the right of each listed 
priority indicates the number of States or 
territories that mentioned it. 

J. The Handicapped Child (49) 
Thiscateqory includes emotionally disturbed 
and physically or mentally handicapped 
children. Federal legislation combined with 
court orders have resulted in the enactment of 
legislation in 39 states. In more than one-half 
of the states, special education mandates are- 
involving the public schools with prescl^oolers 
foFthe first time. 

Frequently mentior>ed concerns included: 
costs, including the need for additional staff 
and training; the unevenness of population 
distribution and the difficulty of providing 
programs in isolated school districts; and lack 
of understanding on the part of parents as to 
the purpose of screening programs. 

Future trends that were listed included: the 
inclusion of gifted children in special 
education programs, programs for thd 0-5 age 



group, more emphasis on screening for all 
. children (not just Medicaid-eligible children), 

community-based treatmeht^for emotionally 
.disturbed childreji, adoption of handicapped 

children and day cane for handicapped 

children. ' * 

•2. Thp Abused and Neglected Child (49} 
The mentally, physically or sexuaHy abused, 
or rjeglected, child is included in this category. 
Also an area of heavy legislative aetivity, 31 
^ates and territories have passed legislation 
during the past five years in an attempt to 
achieve compliance with federal requirements 
(i.e., P.L. 93-247, the Cfhild" Abuse Prevention 
and Treatment Act). 

Staff and funding shohages, however, have 
made it difficult for state agencies to handle - 
the additional caseloads resulting from the 
improved reporting systems authorized in 
updated legislation, inadequate foster care 
settings or other community-based facilities 
makes placement extremely dif ficult for 
abused/neglected children who cannot be 
retuj^ed to their homes. 

Future trends indicated continued emphasis 
on conforming with federal requirements; 
more involvement from departments of 
education, in terms of both the detection and 
prevention of child abuse and neglect; and a 
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greater emphasis on day care, family 
^counseling, parent education and homemaker 
services as preventative measures. 

3, Daycare (39) 

The emergence of child abuse and neglect as a 
major issue, in addition to the increased . 
number of working mothers ^nd single-parent 
families,, have highlighted the' need for day ^ 
care in a majority of states. The school-age 
"latch-key" child with working parents is a 
major concern. Develonmentalji/ersus 
custodial day care is also a major area of 
debate^ 

Licensing is also a major is^e. According to a 
separate ECS survey,^ 11 states passed new 
licensing laws and 24 have amended existing 
laws during the past five years* During the 
same period, approximately 40 states revised , 
licensing regulations and, in all but 6 states, 
public hearings, are held periodically to review 
regulations on a regional or statewide t^asis. 

An obstacle, however, to increased funding^ 
for d^y care was the reportejJ reluctance of ^ 
some legislators to authorize programs that c 
might "take the child away from the home/' 
A mother's riglit to work is still not accepted 

^Oay Cr,re Lt 'ftwng Poftaes <tfy(^ Practices' A ^tate 
Survey July 1975, Report No- 72 (Denver, Colo-: 
Education Commission of the Slates, August 



bv some legislators. They, of course, are -^ 
* reflecting the attitudes of their cpnstituents- 
In this area, it was frequently'noted that - 
staffs were often too limited to be able to 
follow through on licensing regulations once 
they were finalized- 



in terms of future trends, respondents ^ 
mentioned more day care in rural areas, for , 
latch key, chiJdren and for mflants; extension 
of the school lunch program into group day 
care homes'; and a greater emphasis on * 
licensing and regulation, " 

4, Screening (33) 
Although the federal Early Periodic 
Screening, Diagnosis and Treatment program 
(EPSDT) is the major program here, the area 
concerns at! programs that are aimed at the 
detection, diagnosis, treatm^t and 
prevention of developmental disabilities. 
^ Early screening has not been a high legislative 
' concern due to a general lack of public 
awareness of the^importance of early ^ 
detection and, in part, to fiscal conservatism* 

The barriers facing advocates of early 
screening for all children are vast: inadequate 
staff; reluctance of the medica! profession to 
deal with federal led tape and to work in 
isolated, rural communities; inadequate 
transportation to bring children to screening 
centers; anrfpublic apathy. 



Many respondents, however, were optimistic 
about future legislative support, state 
leadershfp and increased public concern 
leading to increased efforts in this area. At 
least one state is involving transportation 
officials in an effort to increase the 
ac\.essib:lity of screening programs for all 
children. 

5. Kindergarten^Oj) . 
Thirty-one states have initiated,- orcontinued 
to phase in^ state-funded kindergarten. In 
some states where kindergarten has 
traditi onally been funded at the state level, 
the Emphasis has switched from offering 

kindergarten on a loca[ jptiorLb asis4o — 

tliaDdatGfy-Tt^tffWJCielcinderga rte n. 
("Mandated" kindergarten does not mean 
that children are required to attend 
kindergarten; i( simply means that school 
districts are required to offer it.) 

YHe phasing in of kindergarten has been a 
major legislative activity in a majority of the 
states and is expected to continue as a major 
concern until programs are available in all or 
most school distric^ts. Reluctance to fund 
kindergarten programs appears to be based on 
a mix of attitudes and fiscal realities ranging 
from an inability ^o recognize the need for 
schooling prior to the first grade to a concern 
that existing elementary/secondary programs 
remain inadequate and that, therefore, new 
programs cannot be justified. 



However, the increasing support for early 
education has resulted in optimism on the 
part of many respondents; Many indicated 
that the? expected Increased funding to 
permit the continued phasing in of 
statewid^programs arid a great***- eTiohasis^on 
mandatory rather than pemriissive legislation. 
Respdndents felt that funding would also 
make eWly education programs possible for - 
the preschool-age child In some states. 

6. Basic Skrtl^ (28) 

Included in this priority are all efforts to 
upgrade basic skills, i ncluding math, writing _ 
_aD£i xeadmfrfieadi ngimprovem^nt *s a o 
particular concern with more than one-half of 
the" states indicating participation in the 
federal Righito Read program. Changes in 
teacher training and a shift to individualized 
instruction were mentioned as primary areas 
of emphasis in improving basic skills 
development. 

7. Foster Care (26) 

^Increased awareness of child abuse and 
neglect and the current trend toward 
deinstitutionalization has placed a heavier 
emphasis on alj aspects of foster care. Of 
particular concern is'the training of foster 
parents, subsidized Foster care, interstate 
placement of foster children and alternatives 
to the costly foster care arrangements that 
now are in common use. Also mentioned was 
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the need to periodically review all placements 
to avoid prolonged institutionalization, 

8. Maternal/Infant Care (20) 

Care for high-risk nnothers and infants, 
nutrition programs for pregnant women, - 
midwife programs, prenatal care, programs for 
unwed mothers and teenage parents, control 
of infectious diseases, well baby clinics and 
eradication of the sudden infant death 
syndrome are included in this category, 

InsufficientK mding is a major c onc^mjnJJiis- 
^srea, Ffeaith department staffers, who often 
h- T primary responsibility fortliese 
1^ grams, have found it difficult to compete 
with other euucation/human resources 
programs for funds. Listed as priorities were 
an increase in programs/funding for high-risk 
mothers and infants, more programs for 
unwed mothers in cooperation with 
departments of education, increased emphasis 
on nutrition education for parents and 
pa rents- to-be, and increased efforts in rural 
communities, 

9, Nutrition (19) 

Til is closely related priority focuses on 
improving the nutritional value of the food 
eaten by young children and pregnant 
women. Heavy emphasis is being placed on 
improving public awareness and on making 



nutrition a regular part of the school 
curriculum, 

10. Career Education (19) 
At the elementary school level, promoting 
awareness uf the world of work and 
possibilities for participating in it has been a 
major priority. Respondents predicted a 
continued awareness and an emphasis on the 
elementary school as a foundation for 
vocational/ career education at the secondary 
level, 

-l^^aferrtrng-ftS) 

The recognition that adults sometimes need 
help to become good parents has made 
family life education a major priority in many 
states. Part of the current interest in patenting 
stems from the increase in the incidence of 
child abuse and negtiea, resulting in a 
relatively limited understanding of the 
concept of parenteducation. Parent 
education should be a support system for all 
parents who wish it, not merely a means to 
correct parental deficiencies. However, a lack 
of public awareness is the major barrier to the 
statewide implementation of parenting 
programs. 

Survey respondent^ indicated that there 
would be an increase in the awareness of the 
value of parenting courses and that school 
systems would continue to expand family fife 
education studies for their students. 



12. Adoption (18) 

The concerns mentioned here were very 
similar to those described under the foster 
care heading. Specifically, the concerns meet 
frequently noted were; interstate placement, 
adoption subsidies and the placement of 
handicapped and older children. The number 
of infants available for adoption is relatively 
small, the major reason cited being the impaat 
of legalized abortion. 

Future pr edictions included an increased 
empnasis'on adoption of handicapped 
children, more subsidi:;ed adoption legislation 
and more discussion of interstate compacts 
for placement of children. 

13. Deinstitutionalization (I?) 

Finding alternative treatment programs close 
to the home environment is a major activity. 
Large state-affiliated institutions are being 
closed and community*based treatment 
centers tested as per ')le alternatives. 

Revision of juvenile codes to remove "status 
offenders" from the juvenile delinquent 
category is also a thrust of the 



deinstitutionalization movement, and at least 
10 states have revised, or are in the process of 
revising, their codes. 

These trends are expected to continue, Some 
of the more specific predictions: increa^ins 
emphasis on home*basi?d, community-oased 
care; continued revision of juvenile codes; 
redefinitions of status offenders; day 
treatment centers for formerly 
instituti'^^ lalized status offenders; in*house 

uaimr'' f staff members r esoonsiblo for 

referrals; and periodic revievys of 
institutionalized ch:ldren to prevent 
prolonged institutionalization. 

14. Bilingual Education (13) 
States with Spanish-speaking populations, 
including migrarm, have traditionally been 
concerned with bilingual education and 
continue tg be. A gn>wing number Of states 
expressed concern abot>uhe need for better 
communication with Indi^populationsand " 
with the refugees from Southeast Asfa. 
Funding for bilingual/bicultural programs is; 
provided, in large measure, by the federal 
government rather tfian^by the states. ^ 
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Postscript 

States wishing sssistana^ in planning and 
coordinating program priorities may contact 
E. Robert LaCrosse, director of the ECS Early 
Childhood Project, for further information. 

Also, for planning and coordinating 
Information about abused and neglected 
children, cont^t C. D. Jones Jn, director of 
the ECS Child Abuse Project. 
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